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Logan Wilson Is Dr. Logan Wilson, 53, chancellor of the University of 
of the Council meeting on January 25. Among the participants in the 


Elected President Texas, was elected president of the Council at a special 


voting were representatives of 57 constituent member 

organizations. Dr. Wilson succeeds Dr. Arthur S. Adams, 64, who became Council presi- 
dent Jan. 1, 191, and more than a year ago announced plans for retirement when a suc- 
cessor could be named. 

Dr. Wilson assumes leadership of the Council after an 8-year record of achievement 
at the University of Texas that has gained nation-wide recognition. (For additional 
biographical details, see this Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 1.) 
The nominating committee which chose Dr. Wilson was headed by President 0. Meredith 
: Wilson, University of Minnesota, and included President Everett N. Case, Colgate Uni- 

versity, President Virgil M Hancher, University of Iowa, President Katharine E. McBride, 
Bryn Mawr College, Dr. J. L. Morrill, former president, University of Minnesota, President 
Paul C. Reinert, S.J., St. Louis University, and Mark C. Schinnerer, Superintendent, 
F Cleveland Public Schools. The nomination also had the unanimous approval of the Council's 
Executive Committee. 
The new president will assume active leadership of the Council not later than June 
30. 


After his election, Dr. Wilson briefly addressed the delegates. The text of his 
statement follows. 


; 2 I sincerely appreciate your high compliment in naming me President of the American 


Council on Education. Being chosen for this position by some of the nation's leading 
educators and other central figures in American education is a great honor to me. I 
shall do my best to prove worthy of your confidence. 

I was flattered from the beginning to have my name brought forward by your dis- 
tinguished Nominating Committee, but my awareness of the career change involved did not 
make my personal deliberations any easier. In the first place, my main environment has 
long been the campus of some college or university. Although my three decades on a 
dozen or so different campuses have ranged from Austin to Boston, I must confess that 
the prospect of ceasing to be the denizen of any particular grove of academe did give 
me pause. In the second place, the though of becoming accountable to a constituency 
which includes the most discerning critics as well as the ablest leaders of American 
education gave me further pause. 

These apprehensions aside, however, I knew that I would find emotional compensation 
and intellectual stimulus in being associated through the Council with more than a 
thousand campuses and more than a hundred organizations vitally concerned with the as- 
pects of American education which interest me most. Furthermore, past experience with 
the Council had already shown me that one could not ask for finer individuals to work 
with than those who participate most actively in its affairs. 

In my opinion, the Council's constituency includes a larger number of the basic 
decision makers for American higher education than does any other organization. Because 
of the increased national need to articulate and coordinate decisions stemming from our 
decentralized educational system and to implement them with actions vitally affecting 
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the future of our entire society, the common issues to be resolved are the most 

urgent in our history. They are so pressing that if the Council did not already 
exist, it certainly would have to be created. Fortunately, our organization is 

well established and has been growing steadily in usefulness and prestige. Its 

position is now pivotal. 

The American Council on Education as such stands today as a testimonial to co- 
operative enterprise. Many persons deserve credit for its progress, but here I 
shall mention only Arthur Adams. As a result of what he has accomplished, my task 
in some respects will be less arduous, but in others it will be more so in view of 
the high standards he has set. Of course, I know that neither I nor anyone else 
can take the unique place he made for himself, but in your presence I want to thank 
him for the unforeseen indoctrination he gave me two summers ago into the historic 
and present functions of the Council. Along with the Conants, the Bixlers, and 45 
young Europeans, we lived in what someone aptly described as "luxury without com- 
fort" at the Salzburg Seminar in American Studies, and listened to one another's 
lectures. I doubt that Arthur learned much from me which he did not already know 
about the American university, but I did learn a lot from him about the work of the 
Council. 

Since then I have become even more acutely aware of the important role played 
by the Council in the past and of the challenging situations it now confronts. I 
am sure that all of you share my convictions regarding the influence it can and 
should exert in the critical days and years ahead. I count it a privilege to move 
into a position where I can work centrally with you in meeting our collective re- 
sponsibility. I firmly believe, as you must also, that the Council has an unprece- 
dented opportunity to be of service. Although the Council is unique in being " an 
association of associations and institutions" rather than of individuals, its 
endeavors can be maintained and carried forward only through the voluntary participa- 
tion of those persons who genuinely believe in the importance of our common objectives. 
Through the Council as a medium, I know that we can devise ever more effective ways 
for the achievement of those objectives. 

In concluding, I want to say to you that even though I am humbled by the magni- 
tude of my own pending assignment, I am heartened by the knowledge that with your 
understanding and support the Council is bound to succeed in its important mission. 


Undergraduate Research Undergraduates will work alongside scientists of 
Programs Are Announced more than 250 colleges and universities beginning 


next summer as a result of National Science Foundation 
grants recently announced. The students will have the opportunity to engage in 
scientific research either as an individual working under the direct supervision of 
an established scientist, or directly with the scientists as a member of a research 
team. 

The foundation made available $3.2 million in 357 grants through its Under- 
graduate Research Participation program to help build the interest of superior stu- 
dents in research, to widen their understanding of scientific method, and to improve 
their ability to employ scientific investigative procedures. The program is now in 
its third year. The grants, together with 165 awards made last year, will enable 
research participation by a total of 2,400 undergraduates during the summer of 1961 
and about 1,900 during the 1961 academic year. A number of the grants are for two 
years, permitting extension through the 1962-3 academic year. 

The newly-announced grants will allow for about 37 percent of the participants 
to work in chemistry, 26 percent in the biological sciences, 13 percent in engineer- 
ing, and 12 percent in physics, with the remainder in astronomy, geology, mathematics, 
psychology., and the quantitative social sciences. 

Students receive nominal stipends while engaged in the programs, and are chosen 
on the basis of applications made to the institution holding the program. Lists of 
the institutions and programs may be secured from the National Science Foundation, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Two Research Programs College and secondary school science teachers will 

for Science Teachers be encouraged to participate in scientific research 


as a result of two groups of National Science Founda- 
tion grants recently announced. The grants are part of a continuing foundation 


effort to strengthen science education on all levels, and to advance scientific 
graduate education through participation in basic research. 

Grants totaling about $700,000 were made to 41 educational institutions to 
provide research participation programs for 350 college teachers of science. A 
total of $618,000 was granted 47 institutions for programs for 310 high school 
teachers. Both programs will enable teachers to help carry out the research 
projects of a university or college department and to work directly with the re- 
searchers in charge of the projects. 

Although similar programs have been provided by the foundation for college 
teachers in the past two years, the grants for 1961 include important innovations. 
Among these are the requirement of the master's degree in the field in which re- 
search work is proposed, and the requirement that the work be done in a depart- 
ment offering the doctorate. Research participation opportunities are also 
available for teachers holding a doctorate. 

Most of the research is expected to be carried out during the summer, in 
programs varying in length from eight to 12 weeks. Six grants, however, will 
allow the participant to continue his work during the academic year. Nine of the 
grants are for an experimental two-year period to permit planning and scheduling 
of more elaborate projects. 

Participating teachers with a Ph.D. may receive stipends of up to $100 a 
week during the summer plus allowances for travel and dependents. Stipends for 
those holding a master's degree are limited to $75 a week. 

Research programs for high school teachers will be of eight to 12 weeks 
duration during the summer. Teachers must hold, or be able to qualify for if 
candidacy for, the master of science degree. Eighty-six teachers will be allowed coal 
academic-year extensions of their work at their home schools. The programs will 
be in most of the scientific fields, including geology and engineering. Secondary 
school teachers will receive stipends of up to $75 a week during the summer plus 
allowances for travel and dependents. 

Inquiries and applications for either program should be addressed to the 
directors of the programs at the cooperating institutions on the available lists, 

NOT to the National Science Foundation. Participants will be chosen by the 
cooperating institutions. Early inquiry is advised to ensure that completed 
applications will be received before the closing dates of the individual programs. 


A list of the program may be secured from the National Science Foundation, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Addresses Published The increasing importance of relationships of higher 
from Annual Meeting education to the Federal Government is a theme that 
runs like a thread through the major addresses at 
the Council's 1960 Annual Meeting, published in the January issue of the Educational 
Record. President Gaylord P. Harnwell of the University of Pennsylvania began his 4 
"Remarks of the Retiring Chairman" with these words: . 
"Tt has been my privilege to have served as chairman of the Council during a 
year that has been marked by rapidly increasing concern for higher education on 
the part of both the citizens and the Federal Government. It has been particularly 
gratifying, I know, to the staff and members of the Council that our legislators 
and governmental officers have turned to the Council frequently for guidance in 
matters of policy, for the sensing of the views and tempers of educators, and for 
specific assistance in the drafting of legislation and the criticism of legisla- 
tive proposals... It would appear that the opportunity for service by the Conncil 
in this field will increase markedly in the future." 
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President Everett Case of Colgate University predicted, among other things, that 
"the day is not far off when the Federal Government will be prepared to aid in the 
building of new academic facilities through a system of matching grants; perhaps leav- 
ing to the option of the institution the question of whether to accept such a grant or 
a long-term, low-interest loan." 

Returning to the role of the Council, President Arthur S. Adams warned that the 
kind of service this organization can offer involves time-consuming effort. "Your 
Council," he said, “is a representative body, constantly devoted to educational 
achievement by many educational organizations and institutions. To accomplish broad 
common purposes requires that all of the constituents of the Council be informed about 
the issues, be alert to the considerations not only of themselves but also of others, 
and have reached judgments on which all are prepared to act in concert. I am sure 
you will agree that this all takes time. Yet I am persuaded that this is the only 
approach on which we can depend for constructive action." 

"Higher Education and the Nation" by President John H. Hannah of Michigan State 
University, and "American Higher Education and World Involvement," by William E. 
Stevenson, former president of Oberlin College, are other featured addresses. There 
are articles on economic education, faculty development, teaching opportunities in 
Africa, and that perennially intriguing subject, "How to Get into College without 
Money." This issue also includes the minutes of the Annual Meeting. 


Physics Institute Set The Atomic Energy Commission will sponsor an eight- 
for College Teachers week institute in nuclear physics at Oak Ridge, 


Tennessee, next summer for faculty members of small 
colleges. The program, to be held from June 26 to August 18, will be conducted by 
the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies (ORINS), in cooperation with Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory (ORNL). It will be limited to 20 physics teachers who will be 
selected from throughout the nation on the basis of applications. 

Further information and application blanks are available from the Atomic Energy 
Institute, University Relations Division, Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, 
P. 0. Box 117, Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 


JCET Elects Lawrence E. Dennis, vice president for academic affairs 
New Officers of Pennsylvania State University. and representative 

of the American Council on Education, has been elected 
chairman of the Joint Council on Educational Television for the coming year. Mr. 
Dennis succeeds Dr. Albert N. Jorgensen, president of the University of Connecticut, 
retiring representative of the National Association of State Universities. Dr. Edgar 
Fuller, executive secretary of the Council of Chief State School Officers and that 
organization's representative to the JCET, was elected vice chairman. 

The JCET, representing American education on all levels through appropriate 
educational organizations, was initially formed in 1951. It has been concerned with 
the reservation, preservation and utilization of educational television channels. 

It has represented the educational television movement before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, various congressional committees and other government agencies. 
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